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“NO FALSE CURVES”: ROBERT 


FROST ON EDUCATION 


“Don’t work; worry!” 

That, Robert Frost said, was the advice he gave a 
student. Nor was it meaningless advice. Actually 
it was based on Frost’s thoughts of what education 
should do and be. 

Since 1916 when he joined the faculty of Amherst 
College for the first time, Robert Frost has been an 
American college teacher as well as a poet. He has 
stated so many of his thoughts on education in his 
writings and in interviews that his philosophy may 
be clearly seen to cover various aspects of our educa- 
tional system. 

The remark above was meant as a warning to a 
student that his mind should be active and full of 
thoughts; his concern should not be to keep his hands 
busy. “Too much of the system is taken up with 
‘busy-work,’ work prescribed because so many hours 
must be filled according to schedule, and not because 
either teacher or student is having fun in the work,” 
the Boston Sunday Globe once quoted him as saying. 
A less formal schedule and method of teaching are 
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desirable, he believes. As a teacher Frost tried out 
at the University of Michigan and at Amherst, Har- 
vard, and Dartmouth his idea of having his work un- 
scheduled and of allowing students to lay claim to his 
time as they needed his help. 

As Frost criticizes “busy-work” so does he a “laid-on 
education.” Revealing dislike for such insincerity 
in “Axe Helve,” Frost writes that he prefers “no false 
curves” to interfere with the true grain of the axe or 
the individual. In an interview he stated a similar 
idea when he said that he is opposed to the college 
that leaves a “stamp” on an individual, such as an 
accent or a mannerism. College should not mold 
people in one cast nor leave a group mark so that 
anyone ean say, “You know he is from that college.” 

A third criticism that Frost levels is that our schools 
retard instead of foster artists. Once he said that a 
school should be run so as not to “hurt one who has 
artistic skill” and told how Robert Lovett, John Mat- 
thews Manly, and William Vaughan Moody felt so 
strongly about this that they bragged that they would 
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run a college so that “a genius was driven out for his 
own sake.” A college “can be a shelter for four years 
while you are getting your work going,” Frost com- 
mented, but added that there is a danger that college 
will prove too much of a shelter at a time when students 
‘ should be out in the world struggling. He felt that 
the shelter might be all right if one could remain him- 
self. In his introduction to Dartmouth Verse, 1925, 
Frost wrote, “Schools and colleges have been con- 
ducted with the express purpose of keeping him [the 
poet] busy with something else till the danger of his 
ever creating anything is past. Their motto has been, 
the Muses find some mischief still for idle hands to 
do.” Colleges delay the artist’s development by giv- 
ing too much shelter and assigned work. “No one is 
asking to see poetry regularized in courses and di- 
rected by coaches like sociology and football. It must 
remain a theft to retain its savor. But it does seem as 
if it could be a little more connived at than it is,” 
wrote Frost, feeling that colleges could do more to 
advance art if they would; that they could inspire 
creativity instead of curbing it to fit the pattern of 
the norm. 

While a few of Frost’s comments on education are 
criticisms, more are positive statements of what edu- 
eation is or should be. What part in education should 
be played by the college? By the teacher? By the 
student? These are the questions which seem to con- 
cern him most. 

The primary function of the college, as Frost sees 
it, is to “extend your reading and to broaden your 
philosophy.” Of course, an interest in reading could 
be developed by any good high school, he says, “if the 
course included a wide enough spread and yet wasn’t 
too wide-spread.” College should continue and in- 
crease that interest, if already begun. High schools 
should not, however, give too much of “ethics and psy- 
chology,” for they are “not good to give to the too 
young.” Colleges alone should encourage students to 
grow philosophically. That is their raison d’étre: to 
intrigue young minds to think and to formulate their 
own opinions. 

It is a so-called liberal education which schools 
should give, for this type of education would benefit 
businessman and artist alike by causing each to de- 
velop his philosophy of life. Ideas must be the food 
on which the student grows. Reading is one source 
of these ideas and philosophy the florescence. The 
college should be little concerned with vocational or 
technical training; and like the high school, which 
Frost feels should not offer much science in its courses, 
it should minimize the scientific and perhaps even 
(here Frost is tentative) the mathematical. Train- 
ing by science and mathematics is not usually condu- 
cive to the habits of thinking that Frost says a student 
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should have. Too much science (Frost appears to 
mean deriving universal truths and studying laws al- 
ready established) would tend to train a person to 
think in a set pattern, systematically, not to draw for 
himself conclusions which could be individual and, 
probably, unsystematic. Too much dependence on 
“provable” facts, moreover, would dull one’s percep. 
tion of what “poetry” would teach: that our thoughts 
rise on symbols, whose true meaning we should con- 
stantly reinvestigate. For himself Frost prefers the 
“little metaphors” he derives, the truths which he 
discovers for himself. Obviously he sees college as 
affording a student the freedom to make his self-dis. 
coveries—and self-discovery. 

Secondly, college should acquaint a student with 
men of outstanding ability. Through contacts with 
famous people a student’s horizon is expanded. Be- 
cause he believes this, Frost brought to his own seminar 
classes of students interested in writing the writers 
whom he could induce to visit him or the college cam- 
pus. Association and contacts with men of strength 
and skill stimulate students. Thus an advantage 
which the college should provide is the opportunity 
for its students to be educated by the “presence” of 
such men. 

Finally, the college should provide the three devices 
which will aid in supplying a fine education. These, 
Frost told Robert Newdick,! are the “research labora- 
tory,” “studio apprenticeship,” and the “salon of good 
minds.” The first device comprehends any means of 
providing students with opportunities to investigate 
man’s accumulated knowledge: broadly interpreted 
the word “laboratory” includes libraries and class- 
rooms. The second device insures the student of an 
opportunity to learn from imitative performance or 
from performance near the presence of a master. As 
a teacher Frost helped to call to Amherst a cele- 
brated painter who opened his studio to students. 
The poet thought it would be helpful for college boys 
to see an-artist at his work. As a “godfather” of 
Bread Loaf, Frost says that the greatest advantage 
that Bread Loaf can offer its students is that they can 
read their poems to others who are interested and 
critical. The “salon of good minds” there is com- 
posed of student writers and teacher writers. In any 
college the third device should be represented by dis- 
cussion groups, allowing students to appraise their 
own ideas and accomplishments as well as those of 
others. 

What part should the teacher play in enabling the 
college to fulfill its purpose? Although Frost recog- 
nizes that teaching methods differ with individuals and 
that some people feel that they teach more vividly 


1R. Newdick. Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 7, 
No. 5 (May, 1936), p. 241. 
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under formal class procedures, he prefers that those 
who can, leave the classroom to do their teaching. 
Stimulation is what the teacher must first give his stu- 
dents—stimulation and inspiration. If he has already 
made a name for himself in his own field, he may teach 
merely by living on campus near the students, by being 
a “visiting personality.” Such a man’s life presents 
a challenge to the students. Others may use the class 
as a means of meeting students and of letting young 
people become familiar with the teachers. After the 
class has served its function of introducing the group, 
it may be dispensed with while the teacher continues 
to inspire the student through informal and personal 
contacts. Through these the teacher may supply ad- 
ditional stimulation as the student progresses. 

Having acted as an inspiration, a teacher should 
retreat to the background while his students work. A 
teacher should not interfere too much with the self- 
education of his students. Instead of lecturing and 
making assignments, the teacher should conduct his 
course by “withdrawal.” He should induce an atmos- 
phere of eagerness and then remove himself, leaving 
his students to work out their own ideas. 

The teacher should refrain from drawing back too 
far, however. He should leave with the class the 
feeling that he is there to be called on at any time. 
After leaving his students to their own thinking and 
creating, the teacher should plan to be available for 
talks with individuals who want help or criticism. 
Frost believes, obviously, that the educational ex- 
change between teacher and student should be per- 
sonal; the teacher should encourage the student to 
study and work alone up to a point where he can 
benefit from discussion; then the student should be 
made to feel free to call upon the teacher for clari- 
fication, acknowledgment of accomplishment, or ad- 
ditional impetus. 

The teacher should always induce his students to 
think for themselves. Frost considers that teaching 
is “asking” not “quizzing.” His implication in “ask- 
ing” is that teaching is starting discussions, causing a 
class to ponder problems for which there is no one 
answer, except as an individual arrives at his own 
conclusion. Teaching is not “quizzing,” for quizzing 
demands too little thought from the student, too little 
personal development; it is, moreover, the concomi- 
tant of lecturing which (Frost draws the analogy 
from Twain’s “Jumping Frog”) “over-primes” a stu- 
dent until he is incapable of going anywhere educa- 
tionally. Frost prefers to ask general questions 
which will lead students to think. It is their personal 
interpretation which is his aim as an educator. 

Finally, a teacher’s duty is always to preserve his 
individuality. One of Frost’s objections to lecturing 
is that he fears the lack of originality that might come 
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from repeating or rephrasing for students ideas that 
others have expressed in literature. “If you say a 
thing three times, it’s no longer true,” he says quiz- 
zically. For himself he would avoid such repetition. 
The “fun” of teaching comes only when he and his 
students are at something new. Only then can he 
preserve his identity, an accomplishment of impor- 
tance not only to the teacher but to the pupil he would 
inspire. As an individual only can he present a 
challenge. 

Although the teacher must inspire, then withdraw 
until sought for help, the major effort of education 
must be expended by the student. Education, Frost 
claims, is entirely self-education. “You have a choice 
of being self-made in college or self-made out of col- 
lege,” he said in a discussion about education. Then 
he went on, “The one who gets things done in college 
isn’t pushed by professors to read. He’s self-made 
to study.” Speaking at Wesleyan University he ex- 
pressed the same idea, that the education the student 
receives depends on the student, when he said, “The 
intellectual luggage one takes from college, if any, is 
the result of work done for himself, and mostly by 
himself.” The student, not the teacher, is responsible 
for the education he receives. 

In this process of educating himself, a student 
should make use of his teacher. In a speech at Alle- 
gheny College, reviewed in the January, 1926, Cardi- 
nal, Frost said that college students are becoming eul- 
tured. “There is a movement among them to say, 
‘The time has come to quit having the teachers teach 
us, but we must use the teachers to teach ourselves!’ ” 
It is this attitude, that teachers are there to give them 
assistance when they need it in order to continue their 
work, that Frost wants students to develop. Part of 
a student’s education is just this learning to regard 
himself and his teacher from the correct viewpoint; 
learning to recognize that he is the one being educated 
and the one entitled to demand information. 

The third duty of the student is to be “freeborn” 
not “slave.” For the “slave,” who must be told what 
to do, Frost has little regard. At a Massachusetts 
State College convocation he commented thus on his 
poem “The Code”: “The hired man reminds me of 
the normal undergraduate because he is so different. 
You may tell the undergraduate what to do, then you 
have to tell him how fast, how well, and when to do it, 
and then you kick him.” At the Grolier Club in 1939, 
according to notes in the Jones Library,’ he told the 
story of an undergraduate who came to him with an 
incomplete manuscript and asked if it were worth 
finishing. Frost’s comment on the incident was: 
“Lost souls. If you put what other people tell you 
to put into your work you should be ashamed.” The 


2 Amherst College. 
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“freeborn” students dare to speak for themselves. In 
a letter, quoted in Caroline Ford’s “The Less Traveled 
Road, A Study of Robert Frost,” Frost wrote: “I 
don’t want you to be a writer of exercises. You know 
best whether you are haunted with any impatience 
about what other people see or don’t see. That will 
be you if you are a you.” Being a “you” is being 
“freeborn”; it is having the originality and individu- 
ality for which every student should strive; it is hav- 
ing self-motivation and self-confidence. 

The development of the individual—that is the aim 
of education, according to Frost. He would have 


education enrich a man’s philosophy and teach him to 
meet difficulties, to be unmoved by success and failure, 


Reborts. 
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and to think for himself. These are points he has 
repeated numerous times. Why? What is the greater 
aim that he sees? 

Although Frost appears to be skeptical of society’s 
becoming greatly improved, he believes that improve- 
ment is possible insofar as each person revolutionizes 
himself. Education, that is, self-education, is the means 
of achieving such improvement. It is also a means of 
enabling a man to understand himself. Only when he 
does can he hope to understand others—his state—his 
nation—the world. Self-development and self-analy- 
sis are, therefore, the goals which the triple alliance of 
college, teacher, and student should set for each college 
boy or girl. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
SEASONAL HIGH LIGHTS 


WituiAM Henry BEYER 
New York 27 


Topay’s cocktail parties being what they are, the 
customary strange guest is taken for granted and 
often enough made doubly welcome by the bemused 
host since he provides relief from the tedium of famil- 
iarity with the old reliable soaks and their vintage 
jokes. Not so in T. S. Eliot’s currently successful 
comedy in verse, “The Cocktain Party.”' Here Eliot 
elects to make the unaccounted-for, gin-guzzling 
Stranger a doctor, presumably, who represents psy- 
chiatric authority, allegorical morality, and cracker- 
barrel philosophy, while later, as a supernatural 
emissary, he indulges in religous mysticism with hol- 
low, theological profundity, blending it all with a 
soupcon of urbane sophistry and topping it off with 
a pat libation. The Stranger also serves as the clas- 
sical deus ex machina upon whose supernatural ma- 
nipulations the slender plot evolves and is revealed, 
as Eliot’s comedy of manners progresses, as a unique 
variation on Omniscience—namely, Omniscience as 
Comie. Cramped with contradictions in terms of 
character delineation as the Stranger is, it is not to 
be wondered at that he eludes us, as he, admittedly, 
eluded Mr. Eliot, leaving his dramatic authenticity 
entirely up to the personableness and artistry of the 
actor. In the New York production he is most ad- 
mirably played by Henry Daniell who, with becoming 
modesty, does not presume to redefine Eliot’s con- 
fusions, but engagingly plays Henry Daniell, suave 
and debonair. Thus the Stranger is, if not artisti- 
eally digestible, at least theatrically palatable. 

“The Cocktail Party” concerns itself with the 


1T. S. Eliot. ‘‘The Cocktail Party.’’ New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1950. $3.00. 


marital convolutions of the incompatible Edward and 
Lavinia Chamberlayne, a stodgy middle-aged lawyer 
and his smug wife, who establish illicit relations, 
respectively, with a dilettante poetess, Celia, and a 
writer of sorts, Peter, who, himself covets Celia. At 
the opening cocktail party we learn that Lavinia has 
suddenly left Edward, which fact he lamely conceals. 
However, the saving Stranger, who, one gathers, is a 
psychiatrist, soon seatters supernatural ice upon the 
clouds of doubt, and the gentle rains of analysis de- 
seend, yielding shortly to the fog of confusion, which 
settles in and triumphs. The comedy ends with 
another cocktail party, held two years later. Here 
we find the Chamberlaynes reunited, having carried 
out the Stranger-as-Reilly-the-Psychiatrist’s recom- 
mendation—which, if it is not homespun, is certainly 
home-tatted—that, since they are eminently unsuited 
to each other, they make the best of a bad bargain 
and “live the good life” by seeing it through for what 
it is worth. They are cozily affable about it, espe- 
cially Lavinia with her prewar finery, china, silver, 
and current caterer’s man. 

Meanwhile, Celia, the crux of the whole conflict 
since both Edward and Peter are in love with her, has 
also consulted the Stranger, but to her he appears as 
a representative of Divinity, if not Divinity Itself. 
Celia, who is possessed of a “sense of sin” for she 
knows not what, except that she has lost a vision that 
is not clear to her—by now the fogs have really set- 
tled in—feels the need of expiation. Like Wagner’s 
Kundry, her salvation apparently lies in Dienen, nur 
dienen. At the concluding party we learn that Celia, 
on the Omniscient One’s instigation, had gone to a 
remote jungle where she was crucified by the natives, 
a martyr to their ingratitude. The understandable 
concern over her futile death is apparently assuaged 
when Dr. Reilly comments in eryptic conclusion, 
“That way, which she accepted, led to this death. And 
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if it is not a happy death, what death is happy?” 
As the Psychiatrist—the left hand—Reilly now at- 
tempts an explanation of what he, as the Omniscient 
One—the right hand—set in motion. 

Nor is Eliot’s obseurity in character identification 
and definition limited to the Stranger. Two of Ed- 
ward’s old friends, Alex, a windy and comie middle- 
aged gab-about-town, and Julia, a frivolous and gar- 
rulous old woman, to both of whom the stranger is 
pointedly unknown in the first act, turn up in his 
office as arch-angels to the Stranger-as-Divinity— 
confusion twice confounded. It is they who, together 
with the Omniscient Doctor, form the Holy Triumvi- 
rate and who drink the communal red wine in a formal 
libation, which drinking episode concludes the scene 
and is used, quite unabashedly, as the curtain. The 
allegorical combustion confounds us further, for in 
the last scene they again are Edward’s friends, and 
strange to Him, or is he once more Reilly, or who? 
Or what? 

The libation scene is not the only one that offends 
us. In the last and weakest scene in the comedy, 
Eliot prepares us for the revelation of Celia’s martyr- 
dom—related by the bouncing Alex—by having the 
comedian go into an hilarious yarn of monkeys, 
Christians, and uninhibited natives. Having blithely 
set the stage for Celia’s crucifixion, Eliot brings Peter 
in on the killing-off of the martyr. Obviously, Celia 
and her tragedy, man’s destiny and salvation, is Eliot’s 
main theme in “The Cocktail Party,” yet despite this 
fact he ealls his play a comedy and uses, superficially, 
the English comedy-of-manners form in which to pre- 
sent his thesis. We have never conceived of man’s 
destiny or salvation or, for that matter, a crucifixion 
or a libation as being essentially comic. We would 
also be interested to know by what definition of com- 
edy, modern or classical, of which there are legion, 
including some good ones, Eliot, avowedly a classicist 
and purist, was guided? 

True enough, a poet might legitimately take poetic 
license and use a traditional dramatie form freely 
within the categorical definition make ironical, oblique 


and 


comment on it, a unique comedy slant of his own, but 
this originality of treatment Eliot’s manipulation of 
the form fails to accomplish. Nor has Eliot eon- 
ceived the Psychiatrist as having a distorted Mes- 
sianie complex whose perverse mind sees holy things 
as comie. It is increasingly obvious as the play pro- 
gresses that the mystifying complex is Eliot’s, and 
that he is not clear himself as to what kind of a play 
he is writing. This being the case, he abrogates his 
responsibilities to us, as well as abdicating on those 
of the dramatist. Is this T. S. Eliot, the iconoclast, 
who two decades ago, in “The Hollow Men,” wrote 
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those incisive lines, “This is the way the world ends, / 
Not with a bang but a whimper.” 

Shortly after this searing castigation of our de- 
cadent society the St. Louis-Missouri-born Eliot took 
refuge from the world by joining the Anglo-Catholic 
Church, having, meanwhile, become a British subject. 
In 1934 he made his first dramatie contribution, 
“Murder in the Cathedral,’ a theological allegory, 
dealing with the martyrdom of Thomas 4 Becket, and 
in it he attested his theological convictions and dem- 
onstrated his stature as poet-theologian. “Murder in 
the Cathedral” derives in style from classical myth 
and ritual tragedy, although it is not emotionally pro- 
jected in the classical tradition, but is intellectually 
abstracted in its dramatic arguments and as such is a 
unique achievement in today’s theatre. Its blending 
of Dionysian and Christian ritual is theatrically pro- 
vocative and impressive. However, from the model 
martyrdom of Thomas a Becket to the mock martyr- 
dom of Celia in “The Cocktail Party” lies a road that 
apparently has led Eliot into a blind alley, spiritually, 
for the man, and a dead end, artistically, for the poet. 
Apparently now his world ends not with “a whimper,” 
but a smirk. At least this is what we see as Eliot 
holds the mirror up to metaphysies. 

Speaking of modern poetry and its lack of clarity, 
Eliot has, of course, taken up the eudgels for ob- 
security in self defense and pontificated to the effect, 
that the poet is under no obligation to clarify his 
meaning; let the reader do that. We trust that we 
are not presuming, or for that matter painfully ponti- 
ficating, when we point out that the bond between 
poet and solitary reader is one thing; the rapport a 
poet-dramatist must establish from the stage with an 
audience is another. Regardless of the dramatie form 
or style of a play, if we are to be moved we must be 
convinced by the dramatist’s validity of characteriza- 
tion, theme and narrative development, and authori- 
tative integration of its specific dramatic ingredients. 
Should, happily, the dramatist be poet, as well, and 
high-light in poetic theatre terms the extra dimension, 
or psychie overtone, that is indicative of, and analo- 
gous to, the spiritual intangible in us and in life, well 
and good. By distilling the poetic essence of things 
through suffering and projecting his passion in terms 
of valid dramatie action, the poet creates the theatri- 
eal illusion of truth and automatically has a style, 
which is the hallmark of the artist, all high lighted by 
elarity and veracity. Obscurity is a question mark, 
not a hallmark. It may be fashionable writing, but 
it is not the insignia of the pure literary stylist, being 
reserved rather for the dilettante cultist-coveting snob 
appeal. Poetry, Eliot says, is suffering. Singularly 
enough, “The Cocktail Party” is completely dispas- 
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sionate in its treatment of human relations and their 
spiritual involvements. Eliot is coldly abstract in 
handling Celia’s crisis; it and the Chamberlaynes’ 
snarl have been thought about, but never thought 
through to the point of illumination, much less felt 
through and released in poetic passion. Consequently, 
the comedy leaves us cold despite the elegance, humor, 
and polish of the verse-dialogue which, as it sings 
along, casts an hypnotic spell over us by virtue of its 
facile, lush phraseology and rhythms and the indis- 
putable effectiveness of the Edward-Lavinia scenes. 
It strikes us that “The Cocktail Party” consists of 
unrelated and illy assorted odds and ends—allegorical, 
morality-play, comedy, and domestic-drama—and is 
emotionally arid, so that the polished dialogue serves 
only as so many shiny costume accessories. 

The all-British cast, smoothly directed by E. Martin 
Browne, is a wonderfully brilliant one. The actors 
have so mastered their technique that all evidence of 
it has disappeared in their uncanny artistry. They 
create the illusion of stage characters which their 
personalities alone make real. Other than the excel- 
lent Henry Daniell, as the Stranger, there are note- 
worthy performances by Cathleen Nesbitt, as Julia, 
Margaret Phillips, as Celia, and Eileen Peel and 
Hugh Williams, as the Chamberlaynes, while the rest 
of the company is quite up to them in artistry. In 
the opening scene Edward says, “Nobody loves a 
mystery.” The Stranger sagely agrees and proceeds 
to mystify us for the rest of the evening. The suc- 
cess of the comedy, both here and in London, dis- 
proves Edward’s contention. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that everything in today’s scene is a mystery 
to us, and a play whose calculated obscurity com- 
pletely mystifies us seems, paradoxically enough, right 
in the mood, and the miracle of the box-office is passed. 


This is the way the world shall end, 
Not with a bang, but a whimper.—T. S. Eliot, 1930. 


The Theatre Guild’s suecessful production of “As 
You Like It,” starring Katharine Hepburn, and now 
on tour, is an offering of rare loveliness and excite- 
ment, and in it Hepburn is completely captivating. 
There is a lot of hey-nonny-nonny in the play that, 
literally produced, makes it ponderous and incredible, 
but Michael Benthall’s blithe direction is far from 
literal and beguilingly blends acting, song, and dance 
into a rhythmic, lyrie whole that is spellbinding. He 
makes game of all the difficulties, letting them serve 
gaily as skipping ropes, rather than hurdles, and so 
the evening is merry, insouciant, and romantically 
sentimental, providing quite a lark for the players as 
well as for the audience. The players’ spirited per- 
formance is indeed infectious and captivates us as 
does the colorful scenic production, candidly decora- 
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tive and theatrically exaggerated so that the pictures 
and the costuming, both designed by James Bailey, 
radiate the naive, youthful quality of Shakespeare’s 
comedy and extend its poetic magic and romantic 
witchery. 

Since Shakespeare wrote his women’s roles for men 
actors and in “As You Like It” gives us another 
heroine passing herself off as a man, we are once 
more, as in “Twelfth Night,” asked to accept the 
ridiculous. However, as Mr. Benthall treats it all 
as a masquerade, we are invited to partake of pure 
make-believe, and while Hepburn jocularly assumes 
fitting manly stances and tones, she refuses to take 
her tongue out of her cheek, and we find ourselves 
going along with her. She skims along on the youth- 
ful, lyrical crest of the poetry, pertly comic, patly 
sentimental, buoyant, and lovely to look at. We had 
never thought about Hepburn’s legs before, just ac- 
cepted them as one does her freckles, but here they 
are in lithe evidence, and—call the wolfhounds out— 
how very beautiful. No one moves with more piquant 
grace on our contemporary stage, and the freedom of 
her attire as a man, together with the lavishness of her 
feminine garb, give her an enchanting variety and an 
opportunity for complete grace, and she makes the 
most of it. William Prince, as Orlando, her vis-a-vis, 
certainly is Everygirl’s dream man, intriguingly mas- 
culine, handsome, and to the role of virile lover born. 
Together, he and Hepburn conjure up idyllic, amo- 
rous heights and so, for a few bright hours we are be- 
mused with fantasy and romance, which give quite a 
glow. 

Reversing the usual order of theatrical production 
procedure in which the provinces emulate Broadway, 
New York is offering a theatre-in-the-round, the Arena 
Theatre, in the ballroom of the Edison Hotel. The 
prime motive here, too, is economic since by perform- 
ing on a platform in the center of the auditorium and 
eliminating traditional scenery—relying entirely on 
properties and lights for atmospheric suggestion—the 
producers cut costs consideray, a saving happily re- 
flected in lower admission rates. At the Arena we 
saw an experimental production of “Julius Caesar” 
recently. Since Shakespeare merely indicates his set- 
tings and in the established Globe Theatre style of 
staging dispensed with scenery and, too, relied only 
on properties, the shift to center-staging may seem 
sound. This is not the case, for the Arena’s produc- 
tion of “Julius Caesar” left much to be desired. The 
physical intimacy that central staging produces be- 
tween actor and audience defeats successful projection 
of epic tragedy, with its violent passions, sweep, and 
exaltation, characteristic of the classical theatre. Suc- 
cessful dramatic projection fails here as it did in Max 
Reinhardt’s cireus-scale classic revivals in his Theatre 
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-wm fuenf Tausend, in pre-Hitler Germany, probably 
Reinhardt’s greatest fiasco. Here, grandiose exhibi- 
tionism and not intimacy was the objective, but the 
failure to recreate the drama lies in the same direction, 
namely, lack of a proscenium, whereby actors are 
spacially stymied and have no focal point for the 
delivery that makes contact with the audience as a 
single unit. Consequently the sweep of cumulative 
dramatie action toward a consuming climax is con- 
siderably dissipated and the impact scattered. The 
discovery of bit players and hidden properties among 
us in the audience, while cozy, does not heighten the 
drama, but rather blurs the impression and dissipates 
the emotional flow between us and the players so nec- 
essary for our complete participation. 

Arena staging may uniquely theatricalize a play but 
still fail to dramatize it fully except in such plays 
as are written expressly for it, of which there are few. 
Then there is the question of styles of acting— 
proscenium staging has created its acting styles, classic 
and modern, as it has styles of drama, and for com- 
plete suecess all these factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. As it now stands, central staging, with 
few exceptions, is but a substitute. 

A fresh and encouraging note in the theatre is the 
success that has come to Gian-Carlo Menotti’s operas, 
beginning several seasons back with two one-acters, 
“The Medium” and “The Telephone,” which estab- 
lished him as a genuine musical-theatre man, both as 
librettist and composer, and the first man to make 
serious opera successful for a continuous Broadway 
engagement. “The Consul” is Menotti’s newest opera, 
and it is equally successful for he once more demon- 
strates his unique skill in fusing dramatie and musical 
lines and values, producing another work of colorful 
originality that has effective theatrical impact. Here, 
as in “The Medium,” he continues to treat raw melo- 
dramatie material which involves credible and con- 
vincing characters in broad melodic and rhythmic 
theatre terms, technically conceived, rather than artis- 
tically inspired. While Menotti’s works are never 
profound or artistically provocative, being designed 
for popular consumption, they serve to present con- 
temporary opera in English dealing with life today 
in an engaging musical terminology so that his is a 
considerable and deserved achievement within these 
limitations. 

“The Consul” tells the story of a European under- 
ground worker in a police state who is hunted by the 
police and whose wife attempts to take their infant 
and join him with the aid of the Consul’s visa. She 
plays a pathetic, desperate waiting game, and, in the 
interval, in which the heavy wheels of bureaucracy 
defeat her, her child and mother die. Desperate at 
her delay, the husband attempts to rejoin her. How- 
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ever, since that would expose all his compatriots, the 
wife makes the supreme gesture to stop him and com- 
mits suicide, but it is too late; he arrives and is cap- 
tured. Musically, Menotti is ecclectic in his choice 
of style, form, and treatment, suiting them with bright 
inventiveness and facility to the emotional situation, 
colored by the characters involved. There is the open- 
ing police chase ofthe hunted man. Solos, duets, and 
trio, as well as a lullaby, express various marital and 
maternal sentiments, while the striking finale of the 
first act serves as a cry for freedom. Further musical 
variety is introduced through several characters at the 
Consul’s office, also visa applicants. Among them are 
an Italian woman, drawn on Puccini lines, and a natty 
Magician for whom a eatchy, sardonic waltz is devel- 
oped while he exercises his talents as a hypnotist, 
introducing a dream sequence. Additional macabre 
music is provided for the other dream scenes, together 
with cleverly interwoven orchestral interludes dramati- 
eally sustaining the mood during the frequent scene 
changes. 

As seen in “The Medium,” Menotti inclines to the 
macabre, and in “The Consul” he follows his inclina- 
tion to the limit—even beyond. The anxiety of the 
wife’s dilemma stimulates a touching dream in the first 
act, and, later, there is the Magician’s dream-waltz 
which has provocative implications, ironical and pithy, 
and is eerily scored. Both of these are strikingly 
effective, but the third dream, which is the wife’s hal- 
lucination as she commits suicide, is extraneous and 
so is least moving. This may be due to the fact that 
the entire last scene is anti-climactic, for the drama 
finishes in the scene earlier in which the wife leaves 
the Consul’s office to die and the returning husband 
is captured. Even so, the macabre treatment here is 
forced and undistinguished, so that the whole scene is 
a let-down. Otherwise, the story unfolds in gripping, 
dramatic terms, effective simultaneously in words and 
music, and Menotti, who also directed, did an impres- 
sive job of the staging. He has brilliantly cast his 
singing-actors with the result that there are those 
rarest of qualities in musical drama, inner dynamics 
and authenticity, plus a genuine flair for showmanship 
which make for theatrical excitement. 

The outstanding contribution, and the thing for 
which “The Consul” will most likely be remembered, 
is that in the person of an operatic newcomer, Patricia 
Neway, who sings the wife, we are indebted to Menotti 
for a genuine discovery. Miss Neway has the all too 
rare combination of youth, .a superb voice, and a strik- 
ing and unconventional beauty which is aesthetically 
provocative in its strange, archaic style. Hers is a 
genuine theatrical personality and temperament, 
which is traced in her highly individual, almost styl- 
ized movement and arresting plasticity, revealing her 
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vitality of person as well as dynamic artistry. On 
leaving the theatre, one is haunted by her compelling 
personality and artistry for she is fascinating to be- 
hold. Had the stage-lighting—good for the settings, 
but bad for the actors since it, rather than the actors, 
is allowed to create the opera’s moods—given us more 
opportunities to see the magnificent play of her eyes, 
Neway’s performance would have been immeasurably 
enhanced. Marie Powers, who accomplished a similar 
feat and so rose to stellar rank in “The Medium,” sings 
the mother, and especially in the song to the dying 
child, is noble to see and magnificent to hear. As the 
Consul’s secretary, a demanding role both vocally and 
histrionically, Gloria Lane, striking of face and figure, 
vocally exciting, and a sound actress besides, gives a 
remarkable performance. Menotti inclines to writing 
his best roles for women, but the men perform extraor- 
dinarily well and with commensurate artistry in their 
lesser roles. Cornell MaeNeil, as the fugitive hus- 
band; Chester Watson, as Police Chief Agent; and 
Donald Blackey, as the dapper Magician, are out- 
standing and give splendid accounts of themselves, 
as do the other visa seekers, Maria Marlo, Maria 
Andreassi, and Randolph Symonette. They are all 
quite perfect, and make of “The Consul” exciting 
theatre-going. 

DECCA RECORDS, INC., has released a modern 
masterpiece in drama, namely, Arthur Miller’s Pulitzer 
Prize tragedy, “The Death of a Salesman.” It is a 
brilliant recording of its kind, a must for all lovers 
of drama, as well as students, and is a fit companion 
for earlier dramatic gems released by them, T. S. 
Eliot’s “The Cocktail Party,” with the original New 
York cast, and “Medea,” with Judith Anderson.? 
The dise version of Miller’s tragedy includes that re- 
markable actor, Thomas Mitchell, famous on both 
stage and screen, Mildred Dunnock, and Arthur Ken- 
nedy, likewise a screen luminary, as well as the rest 
of the original cast, as superbly directed by Elia 
Kazan. The impact of DECCA’s dise performance 
is terrific and in some ways greater than when one 
sees the play. This is due largely to the dramatie 
form Miller uses, for on reading the tragedy* before 
seeing it we were impressed with its perfection as a 
radio script, in which medium, too, Miller is an experi- 
enced writer. There is a general unity of place in the 
drama, and it transpires in twenty-four hours; how- 
ever, through its stream-of-consciousness technical 
form, it is not confined to unity of time, but cuts 
back to incisive emotional climaxes as they affect the 
characters and so develops the present action. These 
transitions being purely mental, their effectiveness on 
2 For reviews of the records of ‘‘The Cocktail Party’’ 


and ‘*Medea’’ see ScHOOL AND Society, June 3, p. 346. 
3A. Miller. ‘‘Death of a Salesman.’’ New York: 


Viking Press. 1949. 


$2.50. 
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the records is far greater than on the stage where the 
seenery only seems extraneous. All the subtlety of 
Kazan’s masterly direction, with its electrifying emo. 
tional contrasts and erescendos, its finely shaded 
nuances of speech, arresting rhythms and counter 
rhythms, is doubly effective here, and the cast js 
equally impressive. Inevitably, the tragedy’s main 
theme, that of the common man who follows a false 
dream and strives to realize it through negative, super- 
ficial means, comes closer to us and really hits home 
since the followers of the false American Dream—in 
which Dollar-ocracy, with its worship of the Bitch 
Goddess, Success, is the national ideology rather than 
Democracy—includes a legion of members. Miller 
wrote a powerful, perceptive, truthful, and challeng- 
jng play in “Death of a Salesman,” and its DECCA 
dise performance meets it on its own terms of ex- 
cellence and artistic accomplishment. 


NEW DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES 

ACCORDING to reports received by SCHOOL AND 
Society over the past few months colleges and uni- 
versities are planning to offer a variety of new de- 
grees, ranging from special certificates to the doe- 
torate. In some instances the degree-granting privi- 
lege is new; in others requirements for the degree 
have been changed; while in still others new degrees 
have been added. 

The University of Alabama, as the result of plan- 
ning by the president, John M. Gallalee; A. B. Moore, 
dean, Graduate School; John R. McLure, dean, Col- 
lege of Education; Marten ten Hoor, dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences; and professors Edward H. Ander- 
son (School of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion), Kenneth William Coons (College of Engineer- 
ing), George David Palmer, Jr. (School of Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, and Ceramics), and E. Neige Todhunter 
(School of Home Economies), a program of advanced 
studies leading to the doctoral degree in several aca- 
demic and professional fields will be offered this fall. 
The Ph.D. in biology, history, and political science 
will be granted in the College of Arts and Sciences; 
the Ph.D. in chemistry, in the School of Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, and Ceramics; the Ph.D., in the School 
of Commerce and Business Administration; and the 
Ph.D. and Ed.D., in the College of Education. The 
program has been prepared to meet the need of Ala- 
bama students who heretofore would have had to go 
to other states for advanced studies. 

The Board of Collegiate Authority in Massachusetts 
has acted favorably on the application of Springfield 
College for a change in charter that will permit the 
granting of the degree, Doctor of Physical Educa- 
tion. The board has also given permission for the 
granting of the M.S. degree in addition to the B.S. 
and M.Ed. degrees which have been granted since 1926. 
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A graduate curriculum of medieval studies, leading 
to both the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, will be inaugu- 
rated by the department of history at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity this fall. Prerequisites for admission include 
an undergraduate major in history, a survey course 
on the Middle Ages, and a reading knowledge of 
Latin, plus a reading knowledge of French or German 
for the master’s degree and a knowledge of both for 
the doctorate. Through the co-operation of the de- 
partment of education and the School of Commerce 
and Finanee a program is in effect whereby school 
administrators may earn an M.Ed. degree with courses 
in business administration, business management, 
budgetary control, industrial and personnel manage- 
ment, or industrial purchasing, combined with ap- 
proved courses in education. In the fall the School 
of Commerce and Finance will also offer a curriculum, 
leading to the B.S. in business teaching and secretarial 
services, to prepare young women to teach business 
subjects on the high-school level. J. K. Dail has been 
appointed to supervise shorthand and typewriting 
classes. 

Indiana University has established a new M.A. de- 
gree in a program for teachers offering “a more 
flexible program than those leading to the traditional 
master’s degree.” Teachers may major in the sub- 
jects they teach and will not be required to write a 
thesis or to study a foreign language unless they are 
teaching languages. 

San Francisco (Calif.) College fer Women, under 
the supervision of Mother Natalie White, recently ap- 
pointed dean of the graduate division, is offering a 
program leading to the M.A. degree in education, his- 
tory, and English. The program is the result of long 
and careful preparation by a committee and has re- 
ceived accreditation as prerequisite to the Ph.D. de- 
gree by the University of California and Stanford 
University. 

Stanford University will offer architecture as a 
major course in the department of art leading to 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in professional train- 
ing in architecture for students planning a profes- 
sional career in this field. The School of Engineer- 
ing will co-operate in providing training in structural 
principles. 

In the College of Saint Thomas (Saint Paul, Minn.) 
a program of studies leading to the M.Ed. degree was 
instituted at the opening of the summer session. 
Teachers on both the elementary- and secondary-school 
levels are being offered opportunity for advanced 
training in their special fields of study, further pro- 
fessional training in the field of education, and addi- 
tional study in the problems of supervision and ad- 
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ministration. The program is open to both men and 
women. 

Ursinus College (Collegeville, Pa.) is initiating this 
month a five-year curriculum leading to the M.A. or 
M.S. degree for prospective teachers. The present 
four-year curriculum will be continued. The degree 
will reflect an expanded liberal-arts program and is 
not intended to serve as preparation for the doctorate, 
nor will it be recommended for those interested in 
supervision, administration, or college teaching. It 
will be limited to students preparing to teach at the 
secondary-school level. 

To meet the needs of new schools in the areas of 
mass housing, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.) 
has a new program, certified recently by the state edu- 
cation department, leading to the M.S. degree in edu- 
cation, with specialization in supervision and admin- 
istration of both elementary and secondary schools. 
Dorothy Schnyder is in charge of the new curriculum. 
M. C. Old, dean of the faculty, announces that new 
courses in applied physies will be added this fall as 
a field of specialization for the B.S. degree. 

Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville 8, N. Y.) has 
a new program of graduate studies in the liberal arts 
and sciences leading to the M.A. degree that is de- 
signed to meet the individual needs and purposes of 
each student. Men and women applying for entrance 
to the course must have a B.A. degree from an ac- 
credited collegé and must have a definite goal. The 
application fee is $10.00 and tuition for the academic 
year, $500. 

A graduate program in public administration lead- 
ing to a master’s degree’ has been authorized in the 
School of Business and Civie Administration, City 
College (New York 10), by the Board of Higher Edu- 
eation. Wallace S. Sayre, subchairman of the depart- 
ment of government, has been appointed director of 
the curriculum, designed to prepare students for 
entrance into publie service at city, state, or Federal 
levels. 

The New York Board of Regents has granted au- 
thority to Wagner College (Staten Isiand) to grant 
the M.A. degree, but plans for the curriculum are not 
fully completed. John R. Bacher, dean of the college, 
states that candidates may be admitted in the fall of 
1951. This month candidates are being accepted for 
two other degrees—Associate in Arts (A.A.) and 
Associate in Applied Science (A.A.S.)—based on two 
years of work in general studies and in business tech- 
niques, respectively. Charles L. Kraemer, chairman 
of the department of business administration, has been 
appointed director of the Institute of Business Tech- 
niques. 

Louis M. Hacker, director, School of General 
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Studies, Columbia University, announces a “new de- 
parture in admissions policy under which ‘mature 
students’ may gain a bachelor’s degree without even 
having been awarded a high-school diploma.” In a 
“validation semester” students of ability and char- 
acter will be permitted to prove their academic worth. 
Applicants who did not complete a high-school edu- 
cation may take the General Studies Aptitude Ex- 
amination. If they obtain a satisfactory score, they 
will be interviewed and asked to file a formal appli- 
cation. Upon acceptance they will be permitted to 
take a specified program of basic courses as non- 
matriculated students. 

A new program in adult education leading to the 
degree, Bachelor of General Education, will be offered 
in the University of Omaha (Nebr.) to working men 
and women who started college courses but never 
graduated. E. M. Hosman, director, School of Adult 
Education, states that the program “will be carefully 
integrated with the students’ daily responsibilities.” 
Emphasis will be upon flexibility so that the individual 
needs of the mature student may be met. 

The first major revision in the curriculum in fifteen 
years has been adopted by Wells College (Aurora, 
N. Y.) with the aim of offering the student a broader 
choice of courses, especially in the first two years. 
Applicants for the B.A. degree, entering this month, 
will be the first to register under the provisions of the 
new requirements. 

Two new undergraduate programs leading to the 
degree, Bachelor of Science in Public Health, will be 
offered by the School of Public Health, University of 
Michigan, this fall. Henry F. Vaughan, dean of the 
school, says that the programs will provide training 
in two important public-health fields—-health admin- 
istration and sanitary science. The W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation is subsidizing the new courses with a 
grant of $200,000 for the first five years. 

Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), in affiliation 
with the Union University School of Nursing at the 
Albany Hospital, is offering a new program, begin- 
ning September 14, by which a student may earn a 
B.S. degree and the R.N. certificate at the end of four 
years. 

The first group of students to register for the four- 
year program leading to the degree, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Nursing, in the College of Saint Teresa (Win- 
ona, Minn.), will be graduated at the close of the 
1950-51 academic year after having spent the first 
two semesters at the college, two and one-quarter 
calendar years at Saint Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, 
five weeks of the third summer and the fourth aca- 
demic year in the college, and the concluding summer 
at the hospital. Students have the advantage, while 
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at the hospital, of having instruction under the mem. 
bers of the staff of the Mayo Clinic. 

A new four-year program of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Music Therapy is being 
introduced in Fontbonne College (Saint Louis 5) this 
fall, including courses in music, psychology, and soci- 
ology, as well as basic courses for the B.A. degree, 
In the senior year the student will serve an internship 
at Saint Vincent’s Sanitarium in the city, under the 
direction of physicians in the department of neurology 
and psychiatry, Saint Louis University. Graduation 
with this degree will qualify students to serve as music 
therapists in neuropsychiatric hospitals. 

Broderick Cohen, director, School of General 
Studies, Hunter College (New York 21), announces 
that a course of study leading to the B.S. in Edu- 
cation with a major in nursing education will be 
offered to help graduates of a three-year nurses’ train- 
ing school who wish to become supervisors or teachers 
in the field of nursing education. 

The Art School of Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5) is 
offering a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree to students 
majoring in advertising design, industrial design, in- 
terior design, and illustration. The program will in- 
clude courses in communication, social institutions, 
human relations, impact of science, contemporary 
civilization, and Great Books, distributed over four 
years. A committee, under the chairmanship of Ran- 
som E. Noble, head of the department of social studies, 
will guide the curriculum. 

The University of Pittsburgh has developed an eve- 
ning program in the department of civil engineering 
that will lead to a B.S. degree. A qualified student 
may earn the degree in two years of attendance in the 
evening division. Persons interested may obtain com- 
plete information from Robert F. Edgar, chairman of 
the department. 

Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia 4) is 
also offering evening courses leading to the B.S. de- 
gree. According to Kenneth W. Riddle, director of 
the Evening College, the courses will not replace, but 
will build upon, the six-and-one-half-year evening 
diploma courses offered previously and add two years 
for the degree. 

An engineering program leading to the newly 
established degree, Bachelor of Industrial Engineer- 
ing, is available in the Institute of Technology, the 
University of Minnesota. Athelstan F. Spilhaus, 
dean of the institute, reports that the curriculum has 
been devised to train people for production, super- 
visory, or management posts in industry. Lee S. 
Whitson, professor of mechanical engineering, is head 
of the program. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College (Rutherford, N. J.) has 
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been authorized by the state department of education 
to offer a course for the B.S. degree in engineering 
for industrial management, accounting, business ad- 
ministration, medical technology, and sciences. Since 
1948 the B.A. degree and the Associate in Arts degree 
have been the only ones granted. The A.A. degree 
will continue to be awarded for two-year terminal 
courses in engineering, textiles, accounting, journal- 
ism, advertising, liberal arts, secretarial studies, busi- 
ness administration, merchandizing and fashion, hotel 
and restaurant management, laboratory technique, 
medical assistant, and preprofessional. The B.A. de- 
gree is given to students majoring in languages, lit- 
erature, or history. 

Kentucky’s demand for more dental hygienists has 
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led the University of Louisville to establish in the 
School of Dentistry “the first night school in that 
field.” Raymond E. Myers, dean of the school, re- 
ports that the course of study, leading to the Certifi- 
cate in Dental Hygiene, may be completed in three 
years, including two summer terms of 10 weeks each. 

A department of management has been established 
in the Graduate School of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology (Hoboken, N. J.) which will offer 34 courses 
bringing together varied aspects of building and mu- 
nicipal management in addition to the industrial sub- 
jects of production management, sales management, 
and personnel management. Specializations in the 
new department will be under the supervision of 
Arthur Lesser, Jr., faculty adviser. 





THE CRISIS AND MORAL TRAINING 

THE continuing postwar and the current crisis have 
stimulated the preparation of proposals and recom- 
mendations for the improvement of international rela- 
tions through education. Most of these suggestions 
concern themselves with mechanical organization 
rather than with fundamentals. The elimination of 
illiteracy, the raising of vast sums to develop fune- 
tional literacy, the extension of educational oppor- 
tunities, the creation of an international university, 
and the exchange of teachers and students are among 
the major suggestions on which there appears to be 
common agreement. : 

On the elimination of illiteracy it seems to be for- 
gotten that Germany was successful in making all her 
future citizens literate and that one of the first tasks 
undertaken by the USSR was to liquidate illiteracy. 
Since in both countries “functional literacy” was at- 
tained, it is not out of place to inquire what is meant 
by the term, “functional literacy,” which is no guar- 
antee of understanding between people whether at 
home or abroad. 


In one program an international university is pro- 
posed to make possible “a pooling of the philosophies 


of the free world.” Here again it may be suggested 
that, if the universities in each free nation are not 
already pooling these philosophies, they deserve to be 
closed. 

And so with the exchange of teachers and students 
the idea itself is excellent but of itself is not inevitably 
a contributor to international understanding. Evi- 
dence of this ean be seen in the discussions of the 
recent conferences held by representatives of Amer- 
iean colleges and universities on the need of counseling 
foreign students. 

The lists of recommendations that appear almost 
daily might be extended only to emphasize the point 


that, good as they may be, there is something missing 
in them all. There has never been a time when moral 
training should have such an important place in all 
discussions of education, whether domestic or inter- 
national. It is not suggested that this would solve 
the issues in the present crisis; the validity of the 
German philosopher’s statement, “Der Mensch ist was 
er isst,” is recognized. Nevertheless, the foundations 
upon which human relations rest are moral and ethical. 
It is this fact that distinguishes the democratic ideal 
which would recognize the dignity of all human beings 
from the totalitarian ideals—whatever their color— 
which would ruthlessly sacrifice the individual to ends 
determined by the minority in power.—I. L. K. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

THE National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the NEA, at a meet- 
ing held at Madison (Wis.), issued a statement on 
“The Signal Role of Education in National Security.” 
The statement, which presents a strong plea against 
repeating the mistakes of World War II as far as the 
status of teachers and of education is concerned, reads 
in part as follows: 


In a world torn by conflicting ideologies the schools 
must be a stabilizing force for children and youth. In 
the years of struggle which inevitably lie ahead, the 
schools must serve the essential purposes of their com- 
munities. Most of all they must develop in the rising 
generation the skills, the understandings, and the atti- 
tudes needed to preserve democratic America and to pro- 
mote peace and co-operation among the nations... . 

As goes public education, so goes America! 

Our school children must be housed. They must be 
taught by teachers of sympathetic understanding, whose 
skills constantly are improved. It is as important to 
widen the vision of teachers and to add to their insights 
as to increase the effective range of an airplane or a 
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submarine. For this generation must preserve America 
and produce a peaceful, co-operative world. 

Effective mobilization of America’s forces in the pres- 
ent conflict demands wise use of the full potential of 
our schools. . . . In their support, promotion, and im- 
provement lies much of the substantial hope for a decent 


future for mankind. 


The members of the commission are: Finis E. Engle- 
man, state commissioner of education, Connecticut, 
chairman; H. B. Allman, Indiana University; John 
L. Bracken, Clayton (Mo.); Marva Banks Lindsay, 
Salt Lake City (Utah); C. Marguerite Morse, Clear- 
water (Fla.); Ruth A. Stout, Topeka (Kans.) ; 
Waurine Walker, Waco (Tex.) ; Philip Wardner, Gar- 
den City (N. Y.); and C. O. Williams, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Ralph MeDonald and T. M. 
Stinnett, Washington (D. C.), serve as secretary and 
associate secretary, respectively. 


THE FOURTH SERIES OF ETS PSYCHO- 
METRIC FELLOWSHIPS 

THE Educational Testing Service is offering for 
1951-52 its fourth series of research fellowships in 
psychometries leading to the Ph.D. degree in Prince- 
ton University. Open to men who are acceptable to 
the Graduate School of the university, the fellowships 
each carry a stipend of $2,375 a year and are normally 
renewable. 

Fellows will be engaged in part-time research in the 
general area of psychological measurement at the 
offices of the Educational Testing Service and will, in 
addition, carry a normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. Competence in mathematics and 
psychology is a prerequisite for obtaining these fel- 
lowships. Information and application blanks may 
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be obtained from the director, Psychometric Fellow. 
ship Program, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassay 
Street, Princeton, N. J. 


A NEW PROGRAM OF FOREIGN STUDIES 
AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA 

THE departments of geography, history, modery 
foreign languages, and political science at the State 
University of Iowa are participating in a program 
of foreign studies that is being initiated this fall. The 
purpose is to familiarize the student with the traits 
and traditions, the people and language of a foreign 
country “to a degree where he may use his skill and 
knowledge for a practical purpose in the areas which 
he has studied.” The program, which will include 
studies in the areas of France, Germany and Austria, 
Russia, and Spain, is designed to fit into the regular 
scholastic curriculum and will require two semesters 
of work, with exception of the Russian area which will 
require an additional summer session. 

The program, including the 
courses which were formerly restricted to seniors and 
graduate students, is open to all students except fresh- 
The department of foreign languages is plan- 
ning to offer an additional section in beginning Rus- 
sian and a new second-year course. Erich Funke, 
head of the department of German, is chairman of 
the committee that planned the new curriculun. 
Other members of the committee are: Alexander Aspe! 
and C. J. LeVois, associate professors of Romance 
languages; William Aydelotte, chairman of the de- 
partment of history; C. E. Cousins, head of the de- 
partment of Romance languages; Kirk Porter, head 
of the department of political science; and Kut 
Schaefer, associate professor of geography. 


Russian-language 


men, 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending September 11: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John Christian Warner, whose appointment as vice- 
president and president-elect, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pittsburgh 13), to sueceed Robert E. 
Doherty was reported in ScHoot anp Sociery, June 
18, 1949, will be inaugurated, October 27, during the 
celebration of the institute’s 50th anniversary. This 
will be the first time that a president has been in- 
augurated at the institute, the three previous presi- 
dents having taken office without formal ceremony. 


H. C. Hartman, formerly business manager, Walla 
Walla (Wash.) College, has assumed new duties as 


president, Union College (Lincoln, Nebr.), succeed- 
ing Robert W. Woods who has accepted a post as 
dean, La Sierra College (Arlington, Calif.). 


R. D. Case, professor of education, Knoxville 
(Tenn.) College, has been appointed acting president 
to serve until a successor to the Reverend John Reed 
Miller, whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 1, ean be selected. Dr. Miller assumed 
new duties, September 3, as interim pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland (Tenn.). 


Louis Arthur Pardue, dean, Graduate School, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, has been named vice-president, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), to suc- 
ceed C. Clement French, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Arts and Sciences, Agricultural and Me- 
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chanical College of Texas (College Station), was re- 
ported in ScHooL anD Society, June 3, 


Edward H. Levi, professor of law, the University of 
Chicago, assumed new duties, September 1, as dean 
of the Law School, succeeding Wilber G. Katz who 
has relinquished administrative duties but will con- 
tinue in his professorship on a full-time basis. 


Maxwell A. Smith, Paul Palmer, Harold Cadek, and 
Reuben Holland have been appointed to new deanships 
in the University of Chattanooga (Tenn.) in a re- 
organization of the university necessitated by the 
crowing enrollment and the addition of new depart- 
ments. Dr. Smith, formerly dean of the university, 
is dean of the College of Liberal Arts; Dr. Palmer, 
head of the department of education and psychology, 
dean, College of Applied Arts and Sciences; Pro- 
fessor Cadek, director, Conservatory of Music, dean, 
College of Fine Arts; and Dr. Holland, associate dean 
of the university, dean, Evening College and Exten- 
sion Division. The change does not affect the status 
of David A. Lockmiller, president; S. F. Bretske, 
vice-president-comptroller; or Dorothy H. Wood- 
worth, dean of students. 


A. G. Breidenstine, dean of students, Franklin and 
Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.), has been named 
dean of the college to succeed Daniel Z. Gibson, whose 
appointment as president, Washington College (Ches- 
tertown, Md.), was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 17. 


John A. Wallace, formerly of the- University of 
Pennsylvania, assumed new duties, September 1, as 
director of undergraduate studies, Boston University. 


Mary C. Austin, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of education, Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland 6), was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
September 18, 1948, has been named director of the 
Reading Improvement Service which was recently in- 
corporated into the Research and Service Center, suc- 
ceeding Jay L. Otis, whose appointment as director 
of the center was reported in these columns, May 27. 
Esther MeConihe, lecturer in psychology, has suc- 
ceeded Jack A. Holmes as head of the adult and col- 
lege division of the service; Jacob T. Hunt, assistant 
professor of edueation, continues to direct the junior 
and secondary division. 


George H. Coleman, whose appointment as dean, 
Institute of Textile Technology (Charlottesville, Va.), 
was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, July 13, 1946, 
has been named professor of chemistry and director 
of the Friends of the Kresge-Hooker Library, Wayne 
University (Detroit 1), succeeding the late Neil E. 
Gordon, whose death was reported in these columns, 
June 11, 1949. 
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Ralph H. Geer and Glenn I. Van Wormer have suc- 
ceeded I. William Miller as director of the bureaus 
of Appointments and Alumni Relations, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University. Mr. Geer, counselor 
to veterans and new students is director of the Bureau 
of Appointments; Mr. Van Wormer, assistant regis- 
trar, director, Bureau of Alumni Relations. Robert 
O. Jaynes, assistant to the registrar in publications, 
has been named editor of the Alumni Magazine. Mr. 
Miller has succeeded Dallas E. Porter as superintend- 
ent of schools, Woodville (Ohio). 


Richard M. Gummere, Jr., a teacher in the public 
schools of Media (Pa.), has been named director of 
admissions, Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.). Edward Fiess and Donald G. Hartman have 
also been appointed to the staff. Mr. Fiess, instructor 
in English, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been named 
assistant professor of English; Mr. Hartman, for- 
merly on the science staff of Westminister College 
(New Wilmington, Pa.), 
biology. 


assistant professor of 


Max Edmond Fuller, chairman of the department of 
speech and dramatic art, Grinnell (Iowa) College, has 
been promoted to a full professorship, as has James 
H. Stauss, chairman of the department of economies 
and business. Gale E. Jensen, chairman of the de- 
partment of education, has been promoted to an asso- 
ciate professorship. 


C. Langdon White, professor of geography, Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed head of the newly 
organized department of geography which will offer 
expanded courses in geography, heretofore a special 
program in the humanities. Joseph E. Williams, of 
the University of Washington (Seattle 5), has been 
named associate professor of geography, specializing 
in cartography and economic geography. Alfred R. 
Sumner, who was appointed to an assistant professor- 
ship in 1949, teaches courses in economic geography, 
the geography of Asia and the Pacific Basin, and the 
geography of aviation. The department will grant 
the A.B. degree in geography. 


Francis J. Quirk, head of the department of art, 
Ogontz Junior College (Rydal, Pa.), has succeeded 
the late Garth A. Howland as head of the department 
of fine arts, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.). 
Other appointments reported under date of September 
7 are: associate professor of mechanical engineering, 
James V. D. Eppes; and assistant professors, James 
B. O’Hara (chemical engineering), Raymond H. Sny- 
der (civil engineering), and Robert Norris (educa- 
tion). 


E. D. Cleveland, superintendent of schools, Glade- 
water (Tex.), has succeeded Bonner Frizzell in the 
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superintendency at Palestine (Tex.). Dr. Frizzell was 
retired, August 31, after 36 years of service to the 
city’s schools, 21 of which were in the superintendency. 


Charlie S. Wilkins, president, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College (Magnolia, Ark.), has resigned to 
accept a post as vice-president of the Lawton Oil 


Corporation. 


Harlie Lawrence Smith, whose appointment as 
president, William Woods College (Fulton, Mo.), was 
reported in Scoot AND Society, October 25, 1941, 
has resigned to accept a post as president of the Board 
of Higher Education, Disciples of Christ. Mr. Smith 
assumed new duties in the offices of the board in 
Indianapolis, September 1. 


Fren Musselman, dean, Summer Session and Ex- 
tension, Kent (Ohio) State University, has resigned, 
effective September 30, after 26 years of service as 
associate professor of education, professor, and dean. 


Samuel J. Brandenburg, professor of economics and 
sociology and chairman of the department (1923-48), 
Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), was retired, 
August 31, after 27 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Mary P. Winsor, founder (1886) of Winsor School 
for Girls (Boston), died, September 1, at the age of 
eighty-nine years. Miss Winsor taught French and 
the history of art at the school until her retirement in 
1922. 

William Elias Sturgeon, chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, Beaver College (Jenkintown, Pa.), 
died, September 3, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Dr. Sturgeon had served as school superintendent 
(1909-14) and teacher in high schools (1914-25), 
Texas; assistant professor of chemistry (1927-30), 
University of Notre Dame (Ind.); and professor and 
head of the department (since 1930), Beaver College. 


The Reverend Frederick T. McCarten, S.J., teacher 
of Latin and English, Cheverus High School (Port- 
land, Maine), died, September 4, at the age of forty- 
five years. Father McCarten had served as professor 
of English, Boston College and College of the Holy 
Cross (Worcester, Mass.), before going to Cheverus 
High School in 1947. 


Elizabeth Haseltine Hibbard, assistant professor of 
art, the University of Chicago, died, September 4, at 
the age of fifty-six years. Mrs. Hibbard, whose sculp- 
ture had been shown in a number of exhibitions, had 
served the university since 1943. 


Alice Vale, formerly president, Nardin Academy 
(Buffalo, N. Y.), died, September 6, at the age of 
forty-seven years. Miss Vale had been head of the 
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academy for 13 years before going to St. Joseph’; 
School for the Deaf (the Bronx, N. Y.) in February, 
1950. 


Wilmot Haines Thompson, J. W. Barss Professo; 
of Latin and Greek Languages, Acadia University 
(Wolfville, Nova Scotia), died of a heart ailment, 
September 8, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr 
Thompson had served as teacher, Torrington (Conn,) 
High School and Riverview Academy (N. Y.); as. 
sistant professor (1906-11), Yale University; and jy 
the professorship and as junior dean of the depart. 
ment of arts and sciences (since 1911), Acadia Uni. 
versity. 


The Reverend James Ignatius Shannon, S.J., director 
of the department of physics, Saint Louis University, 
died, September 8, at the age of eighty-one years, 
Father Shannon had served as assistant professor of 
physics and mathematics (1900-02), St. Xavier Col. 
lege (Cincinnati) ; and the university as assistant pro- 
fessor of physics (1909-12), professor and director 
of the department (since 1912), assistant dean (1909- 
19, 1922-24) and dean (1924-32), School of Philoso- 
phy and Science, and associate dean (1927-32), Grad- 
uate School. 


——— LT; L 


BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. 
Church-State Question. Pp. 9. Reprint from May 
6, issue of ScHooL AND Society. 1950. 25 cents. 


A discussion of recent publications bearing on one of the 
highly controversial issues in education. Copies may be 
obtained by sending a coin and postage to Dr. Brickman, 
New York University, New York 3. 


CLARKE, H. HARRISON. Application of Measure- 
ment to Health and Physical Education. Pp. xvii+ 
493. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
1950. $4.50. 

In this second edition the author again emphasizes the fact 
that measurement tests should be the nucleus of the physi- 
cal-education program. 
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Facts and Figures about the United Nations: A New 
Dimension in World Co-operation. Pp. 15. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 4 
cents. 


A Department of State publication issued in conjunction 
with the celebration of UN week, October 16-24. 


FODOR, NANDOR, AND FRANK GAYNOR (Editors). 

Freud: Dictionary of Psychoanalysis. Pp. xii+ 208. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 1950. $3.75. 
With a preface by Theodor Reik, this is a genuine store- 
house of information and at the same time an extremely 
eonvenient, useful reference work for the psychologist, 
psychiatrist, and psychoanalyst. 


FULLINGTON, J. F. (Editor). 
from the Old Testament. Pp. ix+113. 


The Bible: Narratives 
35 cents. 
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The Bible: Prose and Poetry from the Old Testament. 
pp. xi+114. 35 cents. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York 1. 1950. 

Two more of the Crofts Classics. 


GRONICKA, A. v.. AND H. ZHEMCHUZHNAYA- 

BATES. Essentials of Russian: Reading-Conversa- 
tion Grammar. Pp. xii+323. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York 11. 1950. $3.75. 
This second edition has been checked for all minor inac- 
curacies in which the authors have been aided greatly by 
the most co-operative response from teachers of Russian 
throughout the country. 


HYMES, JAMES L., JR. ‘‘Three to Six: Your Child 
Starts to School.’? Pamphlet No. 163. Pp. 32. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16. 1950. 20 cents. 

The author gives a series of hints to parents on how they 
can best meet their new responsibilities when their child- 
ren start to school. 

e 


KEMPFER, HOMER. ‘‘Education for a Long and 
Useful Life.’’ FSA, Office of Education Bulletin No. 
6. Pp. vi+32. Illustrated. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 20 cents. 

This is concerned primarily with education for the aging 
and indicates only some of the beginnings of the programs 
that need to be worked out by the schools and other edu- 
cational agencies. 

o 


LEAF, MUNRO. History Can Be Fun. Pp. 63. Illus- 
trated. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 5. 
1950. $1.75. 

The drawings are the best and the funniest the author has 
done, making this a fascinating picture story of the march 
of history. 

@ 


MAGNER, JAMES A. The Heart of the Spanish 
Matter. Pp. 35. The Charles Carroll Forum, 620 
Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D. ©. 1950. 
From the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War we have been 
made familiar with the distinction between the ‘Loyal- 
ists,” who were supposed to be supporting the government, 
and the ‘Rebels,’ under the leadership of General Franco, 
who were simply “Fascists” trying to wreck a duly con- 
stituted republic. The author attempts to analyze the 
situation now, a decade after the Nationalist Government 
was established. 

e 


MOORE, WALTER J. Physical Chemistry. Pp. vii+ 
592. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
1950. $5.00. 

This is an account of physical chemistry designed for stu- 
dents in the sciences and engineering and for chemists in 
industry. 

@ 


MORGAN, WILLIAM S. The Philosophy of Religion: 
A Consideration of the More Profound Aspects of Re- 
ligious Thought. Pp. xv+413. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York 16. 1950. $6.00. 

The philosophy of religion is here presented from the view- 
point of a unitary conception of the universe, which it is 
hoped will do justice to the demands of the intellect and 
the needs of the heart. 

® 


MORPHET, EDGAR L., AND ERICK L. LINDMAN. 
‘‘Public School Finance Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States.’’ FSA, Office of Education Circular No. 274. 
Pp. vii+110. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1950. 50 cents. 

This information is summarized according to a plan that 
bo = to give a uniform and accurate picture for 
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NORWOOD, J. E. Concerning Words. Pp. viii+104. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $1.50. 

This third edition includes some remodeling of the plan, 
as well as a reworking of the lists of words and of the 
exercises. 


SNYDER, HAROLD E., AND MARGRETTA 8. AUS- 


TIN. Educational Progress in Japan and the Ryu- 
kyus. Pp. iv+52. American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1950. 
50 cents. 

A report of a conference of major American nongovern- 
mental agencies sponsored by the Commission on the Oc- 
cupied Areas of the ACE with the co-operation of the De- 
partment of the Army, Washington, D. C., May 25, 1950, 
containing material not hirtherto available. 


What Do We Know about Our Schools? Pp. 34. Na- 


tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 19. 1950. Free. 


The problems of public education concern all of us, and it 
is time for all of us to do something about them. 


WILLIAMS, MELVIN J. Catholic Social Thought: 


Its Approach to Contemporary Problems. Pp. xv+ 
567. The Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 
1950. $5.00. 

In the foreword the Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, of the 
Catholic University of America, says, ‘‘A review of current 
Catholic social thought written by a Protestant may oc- 
ecasion some surprise; yet there are certain definite ad- 
vantages in such authorship both from the standpoint of 
the Catholic and the non-Catholic reader.” ‘There is an 
extraordinary lack of prejudice in every part of this work. 
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to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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New-World 


Education Series A series of 


textbooks for teacher training that brings to professional education the 


most advanced contemporary thinking on problems of education 











Educational Psychology by Lawrence E. Cole and William F. 
Bruce 


A synthesis of the research and practice of the past half century in a new 
psychology of learning and thinking. Integrates studies from a wide variety 
of fields. Treats the development of the whole learner-in-action as influenced 
both by his own unique inheritance and by the cultural forces that bear upon 


him. $4.50 


Fundamentals of Curriculum Development by B. Othanel 
Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores 
A study of curriculum problems in modern society. Presents and examines 


the major curriculum theories in use today, and stresses the influence of the 
culture on the development of an educational program at any level. $4.50 


Patterns of Educational Philosophy by Theodore Brameld 


The most comprehensive attempt thus far to place the major theories of edu- 
cation in the setting of our culture. Presents the philosophy of “reconstruc- 
tionism” as a systematic theory and program for American and world edu- 
cation. $4.75 


The Teacher in School and Society: An Introduction to Edu- 
cation by Harold Rugg and B. Marion Brooks 


An introductory study of the basic principles of education, with particular 
emphasis upon the role of the working classroom teacher in guiding child 
development, and upon the importance of social and cultural influences in the 


educative process. $3.60 


World Book Company 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 

















